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FOREWORD 


HE employment service, if it is to assist in the orderly organization of the labor 

market, must devote its efforts to making the best possible adjustment between 
the supply of workers and the existing demand for their services. To do this, it is 
important for employment office workers to understand the demands of the jobs 
they are attempting to fill, and to evaluate with precision the skills and abilities 
of the applicants they are trying to place. The Occupational Research Program, 
described in this issue of the EMPLOYMENT SERVICE NEws, is compiling information 
along these lines which will be of wide assistance to interviewers. 

It has been estimated that one-third of those seeking placement are not likely 
to find work in the occupations in which they were formerly employed. ‘This is 
due to the fact that occupations change rapidly and skills deteriorate so quickly 
that a few years of unemployment is enough to eliminate an individual in the stiff 
competition for work. The Occupational Research Program is broadening the in- 
dividual applicant’s chances of employment by seeking out the resemblances be- 
tween occupations so that even though chances of reemployment in a former voca- 
tion may be cut off, it will be possible to refer applicants, with reasonable assurance 
of their success, to other industries that require skills similar to those already mastered. 
Thus a worker’s ability will be a passport to a number of occupations with similar 
requirements in different industries. 

Worker analysis is a logical concomitant of job analysis. Research is being car- 
ried on along these lines, and a few experimental steps are being taken. These are 
described in Dr. Dvorak’s article on Occupational Testing. The testing project 
attacks the problem of occupational adjustment from the point of view of the appli- 
cant’s measurable vocational assets rather than his alleged experience. Here again 
a broadening of the individual’s chances for placement is sought. 

The occupational research program has completed its specifications for the 
laundry and cotton textile industries. Specifications for occupations in the auto- 
mobile manufacturing and construction industries are in the process of being pub- 
lished, and studies in the steel and retail industries are being undertaken. 
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Operating Tools for Employment Offices 


By EpwarpD SALNER and D. G. PRICE 


Occupational Research Program, Division of Standards and Research 


6¢ Y NAME is Lew Schutzman. I’m a 
bucker-up lookin’ for a job. Can 
you help me?” 

The applicant was a bronzed young work- 
man who spoke in an unintentionally gruff 
voice. The interviewer he was addressing 
strained to catch his words. A bucker-up— 
what was a bucker-up? 

After a moment’s thought, he realized that 
this occupation was an entirely new one. to 
him. He hoped the applicant would come 
to his rescue with some more information. 

“Yep, been a holder-on for 10 years”, 
the applicant volenteered. ‘Me and my 
buddy been dolly men for the past year on 
the San Francisco bridge.” 

This additional information, far from shed- 
ding light on the situation, only increased the 
interviewer’s difficulties. 

*“You say you just finished work on the 
San Francisco bridge, Mr. Schutzman? 
Won’t you tell me about it?” the interviewer 
was finally compelled to ask. As Schutz- 
man told the story of his work on the bridge— 
a story of which he was proud—the inter- 
viewer began to understand what the job was 
all about. Then, on the strength of this 
rough sketch of the duties involved, the inter- 
viewer recorded the information about the 
applicant necessary to complete the registra- 
tion. All this was time-consuming. Other 
applicants were kept waiting. Furthermore, 
the interviewer never was sure that he had 
gotten all the essential information about the 
job of bucker-up from Schutzman’s story. 

If the interviewer had had the volume of 
job specifications now being prepared by the 
Occupational Research Program how much 
simpler and more certain his work might 
have been. He would have been familiar 
with the job titles Schutzman mentioned, 
bucker-up, holder-on, dolly man. He would 
have known, from the concise statement in 
the summary of duties for a bucker-up, that 
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this worker assisted in riveting structural- 
steel members by pressing a dolly bar against 
the head of a hot rivet while the riveter 
hammered the shank down. 

From the job specification he also would 
have learned that dollies are bars or clamps 
used in the job of bucker-up, and that there 
are three types commonly used. The inter- 
viewer would have known that a bucker-up 
worked on a riveting crew, alternating tasks 
with a riveter, and that there were eight 
major steps in the performance of his job. 
He would have been familiar with the tools 
used, the working conditions, the job hazards, 
the relation of this job to other jobs, and he 
would ‘have had questions at hand to test 
Schutzman’s knowledge of the work. 

In short, he would have been prepared for 
a rapid and complete employment interview. 


The Occupational Research Program 


At present, public employment office inter- 
viewers are compelled to rely for occupational 
information upon their personal experience 
in industry or upon what additional knowl- 
edge they have gained regarding industrial 
requirements in the course of their employ- 
ment office work. These sources of infor- 
mation are not likely to provide them with 
the thorough, systematic job information 
needed for accurate referrals in all cases. 
The Occupational Research Program is en- 
deavoring to supply this comprehensive and 
exact information not only to assist inter- 
viewers in making referrals, although this is 
the immediate objective, but also to pro- 
vide a sound body of fact on which to plan 
the transfer of workers from obsolescent or 
restricted occupations to other fields where 
work opportunities are more abundant. 
It will also be possible to use the complete 
detailed job information being compiled by 
the Occupational Research Program in the 
guidance and classification of young people 

3 
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who are coming into the industrial arena 
with no work experience. 


Job Analysis 


Three main projects comprise the Occupa- 
tional Research Program. The first, and 
most advanced of these, is the job-analysis 
project in connection with which job informa- 
tion is being gathered in 13 industrial centers. 
To date, approximately 1,400 occupations 
have been analyzed (42 occupations in the 
laundry industry, 81 in the cotton textile 
industry, 400 in the automobile industry, 
and 900 in the construction industry). 

This program of job analysis differs from 
similar studies of occupations that have been 
made from time to time for rate-setting and 
other purposes. Its object is to describe 
occupations in such a way that interviewers 
in public employment offices may have a 
complete knowledge of the jobs they are 
called upon to fill. 


The Job Schedule 


Members of the field staff of the job- 
analysis project go into industrial plants and 
observe the men and machines in action. 
They record specified information about 
each occupation on printed schedule forms. 
The same schedule of information is used 
for machine jobs or those involving machine 
operations in a wide range of industrial and 
occupational groups. The form is purposely 
kept general to permit of reclassifications 
and regroupings among related occupations. 

The schedule in use calls for seven main 
categories of information. 

Under the subdivision ‘‘ Heading” the job 
title, alternate titles, and the name of the 
plant and industry in which the work is per- 
formed are recorded. 

In the section “‘Minimum qualifications 
for employment” data is entered regarding 
age limits, length and kind of experience 
necessary, training requirements, and other 
specifications. 

“Relation to other jobs”? indicates pro- 
motional lines to and from the job and how 
it may be combined with or broken down into 
other occupations. 


Under “Seasonality” the peaks and 
troughs in employment in the particular job 
and in the branch of industry in which the 
job occurs are listed. 

“Job details” are recorded about 32 
items under that head. These items include 
such things as machine names and the per- 
sonal tools required; physical data, such as 
positions and motions of the worker; weights 
handled; surroundings and hazards; func- 
tional data such as control of process, team 
work, and control of production; supervision; 
and similar items. 

The sixth subdivision, “Job elements”, 
gives a step-by-step analysis of the work rou- 
tine. In addition to this, each element is com- 
pared to the other elements of the job and the 
relative degree of skill necessary to each is 
rated on a 1, 2, 3 basis. 

The seventh subdivision, ‘‘Supplementary 
material”, is filled in in narrative rather 
than outline form. The information neces- 
sary to complete the picture is given in some 
detail. It includes a statement about the 
purpose of the job, the duties and responsibil- 
ities involved, and definitions of the technical 
terms used. 

‘ Two special items, “Job questions and 
answers”? and “Special information from 
applicant”, are also included under ‘‘Sup- 
plementary material.’”’ The questions and 
answers comprise trade information of vari- 
ous sorts and are designed to assist employ- 
ment office interviewers in checking up on 
applicants’ theoretical knowledge. ‘‘Special 
information from applicart”’ refers to facts 
about the occupation which the interviewer 
should be sure to mention to prospective 
workers. 

Editing the Schedules 

The job schedules filled out in the field are 
forwarded to Washington, where they are 
analyzed and edited. A staff of specification 
writers compares the schedules coming from 
plants in different sections of the country and 
prepares a composite picture of each job on 

an industrial basis. The finished specifica- 
tions provide a concise account of the duties 
and work performed in each occupation, as 
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well as an explanation of the function of the 
machine operated, the minimum qualifica- 
tions for employment, the conditions of 
employment prevailing, and other pertinent 
information. Since the technical and in- 
dustrial terms used in industry should be a 
part of the interviewer’s vocabulary, they 
are employed throughout the specifications 
and defined in a glossary following them. 
Before the specification writing and editing 
process is considered complete, the specifica- 
tions are sent to authorities in the field under 
consideration for review and comment. 


Publication Plans 

Job specifications for the laundry industry 
and the cotton-textile industry have already 
been published. Those for the automobile 
manufacturing industry and the construction 
industry are in the hands of the printer. The 
latter will appear in 5 volumes, with some 
264 illustrations. Since this industry is so 
large, it has been found necessary to subdi- 
vide it as follows: Highways and streets, 130 
occupations; bridges and viaducts, 168 occu- 
pations; sewers, tunnels, and waterworks, 175 
occupations; dams, docks, dredging opera- 
ations, locks and piers, 145 occupations; and 
building, 255 occupations. 

Studies of the steel industry and the retail 
industry have been begun by the field staff 
operating in Newark, Baltimore, Cincinnati, 
Richmond, Pittsburgh, New York, St. Louis, 
Atlanta, Chattanooga, Houston, Birming- 
ham, St. Paul, and San Francisco. To in- 
sure complete coverage for each job at least 
20 schedules will be prepared on every 
occupation. 

Worker Analysis 

The second part of the Occupational 
Research Program is the worker analysis 
project, a study to discover the characteristics 
or qualities which make for success in 
various types of work. It is believed that a 
knowledge of the technical skills, abilities, 
vocational aptitudes, occupational experi- 
ence, training, attitudes, and interests of 
successful workers will make it possible for 
employment-office interviewers to classify 


persons seeking work more accurately and to 
refer them to jobs in which they are likely 
to succeed. 

Previous studies along these lines are being 
coordinated and reviewed, and techniques 
for measuring combinations of characteristics 
and their relationship to successful perform- 
ance are being evolved. When these 
measuring devices have been perfected they 
will be turned over to the interviewers in 
public employment offices for use in the 
referral of applicants. 


Occupational Relationship Study 


The third unit in the Occupational Re- 
search Program touches upon a hitherto 
unexplored field—that of uncovering jobs 
in one industry which parallel or coincide 
with jobs in another in order to determine 
whether a transfer of workers between them 
would be possible and practical. Since 
many of the unemployed, especially those 
who have lost their jobs because of techno- 
logical changes, will never find work in 
which they have had actual experience, 
efforts are being made to find employment 
which they can enter with little or no 
additional preparation. 

The occupational relationship project, 
then, is studying occupations from the point 
of view of their similar requirements so that 
the employment service will be able to refer 
applicants to positions in which they have 
had no work experience but which they are 
nevertheless, qualified to fill. For example, 
it has been found that operators of certain 
machines in the laundry industry might be 
transferred to machines in the rayon industry 
that require much the same ability and man- 
ual dexterity. 

Although this study is far from complete, 
the possible transfers within and among in- 
dustries so far discovered, make this a prom- 
ising field for further investigation. 

A statistical analysis project assists the job 
analysis, worker analysis, and occupational 
relationship units in determining which in- 
dustries and localities should be studied and 
what coverage is necessary for an adequate 
sampling of the facts. 
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Unemployment Insurance and 


the Labor Market 


By ARTHUR J. ALTMEYER, 
Member Social Security Board 


s Srr WiLuiAM BEVERIDGE pointed out 
many years ago, unemployment is not 

a problem of the total supply and the total 
demand for labor but of fluctuations in the 
demand for specific types of labor. That is 
to say, there can be no such thing as general 
surplus of labor any more than there can 
be such a thing as a general surplus of 
commodities. Just as overproduction is a 
myth so long as human wants remain un- 
satisfied, so is surplus of labor a myth so 
long as there remains a demand for the 
products of labor. Some people will say that 
certainly the wide-spread unemployment 
that exists today is evidence of oversupply 
of labor. However, really it is only evidence 
that there is maladjustment between the 
supply and demand for specific types of labor. 


The Role of Public Employment Offices 


The function of the public employment 
office is to bring about a close, continuous, 
and automatic adjustment of the demand 
and supply of specific types of labor over the 
largest possible geographical area. This has 
always been, is now, and will always be, the 
fundamental role of the public employment 
office. The public employment office reaches 
its highest point of usefulness when it 
becomes the headquarters for a compact 
and mobile reserve of labor accessible to and 
actually utilized by all employers, because in 
this way the closest fit between the supply 
and demand for specific types of labor is 
obtained, fluctuations upward in certain 
industries and localities being offset by 
fluctuations downward in other industries 
and localities. 


Effect upon the Mobility of Labor 


The enactment of the unemployment in- 
surance law has a profound tendency to 


affect the mobility of labor. (Parentheti- 
cally, may I say, that by “mobility of labor” 
is not meant aimless wandering from place 
to place in search of a job, but the readiness 
and ability to transfer from one job to another 
with the least amount of lost time between 
jobs.) Everyone is agreed that unemployed 
workers recéiving benefits have greater bar- 
gaining power than those who have no such 
resource to rely upon. Inevitably they are 
unwilling to accept work which they feel is 
not desirable. There is good and bad in 
this situation. While it may have a tendency 
to freeze the supply of labor to certain 
localities and industries and to prevent 
downward adjustment of wages which are 
justified by reduction in the cost of living, 
it also constitutes a protection to the 
worker against exploitation, since workers 
are no longer compelled through fear of 
starvation to accept jobs regardless of how 
unfair the wages and conditions offered may 
be. However, we must recognize that the 
tendency of unemployment insurance to lessen 
the mobility of labor increases the responsi- 
bility of employment offices in bringing about 
the proper adjustment between supply and 
demand of labor. 


The Work Test 


As a matter of fact, unemployment insur- 
ance as a wise public policy is inconceivable 
without an efficient system of public employ- 
ment offices. Malingering on a wide scale 
can only be prevented if there are employ- 
ment offices ready to assist workers to find 
new jobs, refusal of which ipso facto consti- 
tutes disqualification for the receipt of 
benefits. 

On first thought, it might seem much more 
desirable to place the burden of proving that 
he is genuinely seeking suitable employment 
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upon the applicant himself. This was the 
requirement in Great Britain until 1930, when 
the work test was made the criterion of the 
sincerity of the applicant’s search for employ- 
ment. The reason for the change was that 
proof of whether or not an applicant was 
“‘genuinely seeking work’’ was too subjective 
to be measurable; that is, it required going 
into the state of mind of the applicant, whereas 
a refusal to accept suitable employment 
offered him constituted a purely objective 
test, removing much cause for controversy. 
However, as already stated, this greatly in- 
creases the responsibility of the employment 
offices to function at top efficiency. In order 
to operate effectually, they will have to 
gather much more accurate information 
with relation to the supply and demand for 
labor than they have in the past. This in- 
cludes job analysis on a comprehensive 
scale so that the transfer of employees from 
one industry to another may be facilitated. 
It may also prove advisable for employment 
offices to work out cooperative arrangements 
with educational institutions to provide for 
the retraining of workers who have been 
misfits in their past occupations or those whose 
past occupations are disappearing because 
of industrial changes. 


An Increased Opportunity for Service 


In my opinion, public employment offices 
will have a greatly increased opportunity for 
service with the advent of unemployment 
insurance. In view of the fact that all appli- 
cants for benefits will be required to register 
for work, employers will be inclined to make 
greater use of the Service than they have 
heretofore since the employment offices will 
be in possession of such a complete record of 
the available workers. 

If employment offices establish their worth, 
employers are bound to use them, and if they 
do not prove valuable, then employers should 
not-be compelled to make use of them as they 
are in some foreign countries. ‘To the extent 
that employers call on the Service for work- 
ers, they will be working in their own 
interests since this will lessen the interval of 
unemployment between jobs and thus reduce 
the payments of unemployment benefits for 
which they are responsible. This is particu- 
larly so, if credit is given for favorable em- 
ployment experience. In any case, the wider 
use of the Service by both employers and 
applicants under unemployment insurance 
will tend to bring about a better organized 
labor market. 


Occupational Testing in the Public 
Employment Service 


By Beatrice J. Dvorak, 


Research Assistant, Division of Standards and Research 


N OCCUPATIONAL testing service has been 
feet as a demonstrational proj- 
ect at the District of Columbia Public Em- 
ployment Center. 

The objective of this project is not only to 
effect the satisfactory occupational adjust- 
ment of the individuals tested but to assure 
employers of the occupational fitness of those 


1 The testing project is being conducted under the 
auspices of the Division of Standards and Research, 
United States Employment Service. 


applying for work on the basis of an evalua- 
tion of their aptitudes, interests, and skills. 
It is not intended to supplant the other 
methods of judging qualifications used by 
employment office interviewers, but merely 
to offer additional information about appli- 
cants’ abilities. 


Background of the Project 


The present project is patterned after the 
demonstration of occupational testing in the 
public employment offices reorganized and 
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operated by the Tri-City Employment Sta- 
bilization Committee (affiliated with the 
Employment Stabilization Research Insti- 
tute) in cooperation with the Minnesota 
State Industrial Commission. Dr. William 
H. Stead served as executive secretary of the 
Tri-City committee from July 1931 to July 
1933, the period of the experiment. 

The demonstration was conducted with the 
purpose of applying the theoretical and prac- 
tical findings derived from the two occupa- 
tional analysis clinics conducted by the Com- 


mittee in 1931-32. The work of the clinics 
in the Research Institute included the indi- 


vidual analysis of the occupational qualifica- 
tions and aptitudes of unemployed persons. 
The techniques of analysis were critically 
evaluated to determine their reliability and 
effectiveness before they were incorporated 
into the community personnel service the 
following year. This phase of the work was 
under the direction of Dr. M. R. Trabue. 


Fundamental Bases 


The recognition of individual differences is 
the fundamental principle underlying the 
testing program at the District of Columbia 
Public Employment Center. Individual dif- 
ferences in abilities, aptitudes, and interests 
are greater than is ordinarily believed, 
because they are not readily discernible. 
For this reason some means of actual meas- 
urement becomes highly desirable. 

Occupational testing represents the objec- 
tive, quantitative measurement of specific 
traits which have been isolated and studied to 
determine their occupational value. It re- 
places with a scientific methodology the 
pseudo-scientific methods of analyzing 
human behavior such as phrenology, physiog- 
nomy, and numerous other approaches. 


Techniques Employed 

A variety of devices are used in the evalua- 
tion of an applicant’s work equipment. 
These include measures of educational abili- 
ty, clerical aptitude, dexterity in the use of 
hands, figures, and small tools, and mechani- 
cal ability, vocational interest patterns, art 
judgment, and so forth. At present, trade 
tests of proficiency in given lines of work 


are not being employed in the District of 
Columbia Center, except in typing and 
stenography. 

The performance of an applicant on a 
battery of tests is interpreted by comparison 
of results with occupational ability patterns 
derived from test data on representative 
workers of known occupational success in 
certain jobs. These patterns are simply 
numerical, objective descriptions of a given 
type of work in terms of the measured 
abilities which have been found essential for 
success in that work. Such a series of 
standards affords valuable data to supple- 
ment other available information; that is, 
descriptions of the training necessary for 
certain occupations, information about em- 
ployment trends and job opportunities, and 
descriptions of duties. 

These patterns or standards emphasize the 
fact that the possession of special qualifica- 
tions for success in one kind of work does not 
guarantee success in another and may actu- 
ally be a handicap. Thus the Minnesota 
Research Institute found that in a bank, high 
clerical aptitude was a distinguishing charac- 
teristic of the clerical employees and tellers; 
in a social-service organization and in an 
investment-sales concern the interest patterns 
of successful employees were consistently in 
the field of social or commercial types of 
work; in a department store the most success- 
ful sales clerks had low academic ability in 
relation to their actual schooling; and in a 
food-packing concern manual dexterity was 
the outstanding characteristic of successful 
packers and wrappers. 

The following example will illustrate the 
use of occupational standards. A 21-year- 
old girl who recently graduated from college 
registered in the commercial and professional 
division at the District of Columbia Center. 
Since she had no occupational experience, 
she was classified as a “‘Recent college gradu- 
ate.” Her training had prepared her for 


teaching, but she had been unable to secure 
employment in that field. However, when 
tested, her performance was found to be very 
similar to that of high-grade clerical workers. 
She was recommended for such a position and 
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placed. A follow-up of her effectiveness on 
the job indicates that she is highly efficient. 


Guidance Conferences 


The testing service was first offered to appli- 
cants in the junior counseling division of the 
District of Columbia Center, with the object 
of making available to them scientific 
methods that would assist them in determin- 
ing for what types of work they were best 
fitted, and the training and experience they 
should try to secure in order to fit themselves 
for employment. 

Applicants are referred by the junior coun- 
seling division for testing in those instances 
where such information would seem to be 
useful in guidance. After the individual has 
been tested, his assets and liabilities are sum- 
marized and a vocational recommendation is 
made. A staff conference is called periodi- 
cally, which is attended by representatives of 
three divisions—the junior counseling divi- 
sion, the division to which the junior has been 
referred for placement, and the occupational 
testing division. At this conference the test 
record of each junior is considered in con- 
junction with his personal history, school 
record, and occupational history (if he has 
been employed). All of this information is 
used to arrive at some decision with reference 
to his further training needs and as to the 
appropriateness of his present occupational 
classification. The applicant is later called 
to the office and the results of the tests and of 
the staff conference are discussed with him 
by the junior counselor and the psychologist. 
Further vocational guidance is carried on by 
the junior counselor. 

The testing service has been gradually ex- 
tended to include certain adults. Additional 
information is thus made available to inter- 
viewers to assist them in the assigning of 
occupational classifications. 


Types of Service Rendered 


There are several types of situations in 
which test information is particularly useful. 
These may be summarized by considering the 
guidance and individualized placement of: 
(1) Applicants with no occupational back- 
ground (2) applicants with a questionable 


occupational background in the field in which 
they are now seeking employment (3) appli- 
cants with an inappropriate occupational 
background. 

Applicants in the junior counseling division 
who have little or no occupational back- 
ground frequently show a need for further 
training. Often they have no definite idea 
about which vocation they would like to 
prepare for. In other instances they may be 
considering several widely different possi- 
bilities and need assistance in making a 
definite occupational choice. Or they may 
have a very definite vocational objective, but 
it may be advisable to determine whether or 
not it is an appropriate one. In still other 
cases, the course of training which has been 
planned may be a very expensive one to 
pursue. The advisability of making sure of 
its practicality in such instances is obvious. 

A young boy registered in the junior coun- 
seling division at the District of Columbia 
Center. He had completed only 3 years of 
high school, as he had been forced to leave 
school to go to work for financial reasons. 
When tested, he was found to have a degree 
of academic ability which far surpassed his 
actual amount of schooling. His ambition 
was to be an accountant, and his test record 
indicated that he had the intellectual ability 
and clerical aptitude necessary for success in 
such work. The Strong Vocational Interest 
Test also indicated that he had the typical 
pattern of interests of successful men in 
that occupation. Up to this time, however, 
he had been employed as a grocery clerk, 
and the working hours had not permitted 
him to take night-school training. On the 
strength of his tested abilities, he was referred 
and placed in a job as stock clerk in a 
department store, in spite of the fact that 
this store ordinarily considered only high- 
school graduates. This job will enable him 
to attend night high school in preparation 
for his accounting training later. 

Another boy, 18 years of age and a high- 
school graduate, who was referred by the 
junior counseling division for testing, was 
found to possess good manipulative dexteri- 
ties and mechanical aptitude, as well as 
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excellent art judgment. He was recom- 
mended and placed as a_ photographer’s 
apprentice. 


A Break in the Circle 


Applicants without occupational back- 
ground do not always require further train- 
ing; some are ready for immediate place- 
ment. Since the great majority of employers 
place a heavy premium upon past experi- 
ence, it is difficult for these individuals to 
secure employment. There results a vicious 
circle of no experience—no chance to work, 
and no job—no chance for experience, etc. 
On the strength of occupational tests, it is 
often possible to assure the employer of the 
applicant’s fitness for a job in spite of his 
lack of experience. 


Experience not the Only Criterion 

Results arrived at in the testing division 
tend to throw doubt upon the wisdom of 
using experience as the sole basis for occu- 
pational classification. Tabulation of the 
typing speeds of inexperienced applicants 
tested during the Minnesota experiment 
indicates that those with less than a year of 
experience do almost yas well as those who 
claim 5 or more years of typing experience. 
As a matter of fact, 40 percent of the rela- 
tively inexperienced typists actually type 
faster than the average experienced worker. 


Testing an Accurate Basis for Referral 


As has already been pointed out, mere 
number of years of experience cannot al- 
ways be used as a safe guide in occupational 
classification. This leads to a consideration 
of the place of occupational testing in aid- 
ing interviewers to evaluate the ability of an 
applicant seeking employment in an occu- 
pation in which he claims experience. 

Individual differences in ability are very 
striking among experienced as well as 
among inexperienced applicants. The tab- 
ulation of typing speeds of applicants brings 
out the fact that the range of individual 
differences among the more experienced 
workers is almost as great as it is among 
the less experienced workers. Large num- 
bers of both of these groups fall below 
reasonable commercial standards. 


A few individuals have applied for clerk- 
typist jobs at the District of Columbia Center 
who, when faced with the test, admitted 
that they did not even know the typewriter 
keyboard well enough to take a test. Yet 
they had claimed experience as typists. 

There are increasing numbers of requests 
from employers for typists and stenographers 
who have been tested. Many employers 
have reported that they believe they have 
been receiving a higher grade of workers 
since the inauguration of the testing program. 


Testing Vocational Fitness 

Applicants who claim experience in an 
occupation and are found to be unsuited 
to such work may be regarded as having 
an inappropriate background. In such in- 
stances, which are not numerous, the 
applicants are reclassified. But there are 
certain individuals whose occupational 
background has been in a different field 
from that in which they are now seeking 
employment. The testing division aims, in 
such instances, to aid in determining the 
appropriateness of the new vocation. 

Thus, a 23-year-old boy, with some college 
training and with experience as a filling- 
station attendant, was anxious to change 
to clerical work. When tested his record 
indicated good intellectual ability, clerical 
aptitude, and the typical pattern of inter- 
ests of successful office clerks. He was, 
therefore, recommended for such work and 
placed. 

Experimental Phase 

In addition to the service that the testing 
project at the District of Columbia Public 
Employment Center gives to applicants, 
employers, employment office interviewers, 
and various agencies in the community, 
it has an experimental and developmental 
phase. An effort is being made not only 
to evaluate existing testing techniques and 
procedures but also to suggest modi- 
fications and to determine new needs, 
so that adequate devices and occupational 
ability patterns may be developed by the 
Occupational Research Program of the 
United States Employment Service. These 
will in turn be given thorough trial. 
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Who Are the Unemployables? 


By Jess T. Hopkins 
Formerly Manager of the Rochester Public Employment Center 


NTERVIEWERS in public employment offices 
I are faced with the responsibility of ana- 
lyzing the work histories of thousands of 
applicants and of assigning them to their 
proper occupational classifications. A large 
percentage of these registrants are, of course, 
readily classifiable, but an unusually large 
group exists which appears, at first glance, 
to be unemployable. Confronted with this 
situation, the question must be asked, 
‘“When are the occupational assets of an 
individual so negligible as to justify labeling 
him ‘unemployable’?”’ 

Strictly speaking, relatively few individuals 
can be termed definitely ‘‘ unemployable ”’; 
just as few can be judged wholly bad or 
wholly good. Each person represents a 
unique combination of training, experience, 
and ability that prevents his being categori- 
cally pigeonholed. It is a major tragedy for 
the individual to be tagged with the word 
“ unemployable”, and to be told that he 
possesses neither the skill, ability, nor the 
necessary physical strength to perform a job 
of any kind. 

The Yardstick 


It must be recognized that the yardstick 
by which individuals are measured to deter- 
mine their occupational fitness, is not always 
the same, even for the same job. It changes 
with the available supply of workers. In 
times of labor scarcity, there are few indi- 
viduals who cannot measure up to a very 
much reduced yardstick. However, in times 
like these, minimum specifications for most 
jobs are high and many applicants are ruled 
out by the exacting demands made by in- 
dustry. It would be easy to label those thus 
eliminated “unemployable.” But the pub- 
lic employment office must distinguish be- 
tween those who are unemployable as a 
result of prevailing economic conditions and 
the unemployables who have physical or 


mental handicaps which would bar them 
from work even during times of labor 
shortage. 

The term “unemployable” is one which 
should be used advisedly. There is a de- 
plorable tendency to apply it loosely and 
much of the time unfairly. These first few 
paragraphs are set down with the intention 
of challenging thought about the proper use 
of the word. 

One wonders how many genuinely unem- 
ployable people register with the employ- 
ment service. If by unemployable is meant 
the decrepit, mentally defective, and physi- 
cally disabled, as a strict definition would im- 
ply, it would seem that but few make their 
way into the reception rooms of public em- 
ployment offices. The Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration estimates that approx- 
imately 20 percent of those on relief are 
definitely unemployable. Since there is little 
likelihood of this group presenting itself at 
the public employment offices for work, it 
can be assumed that a high percentage of 
those who do come would be considered em- 
ployable in the normal labor market. 


Border-Line Cases 

However, it is not the obviously unem- 
ployable individuals who present a problem 
to the public employment offices so much as 
the border-line cases, the large number of 
applicants which falls between the highly 
skilled group and the group which consists of 
the aged and handicapped. The skilled are 
easily classified and sooner or later will be in 
demand. The hopelessly unemployable 
must be provided for by appropriate agen- 
cies set up for their care. But in the middle 
group we find the young and inexperienced, 
the marginal worker, and a great mass of 
people possessing relatively low grades of 
skill or none at all. 
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Special Attention Needed 


Many of these people would not be in the 
labor market at all if the chief wage earner 
in their family units were employed. It has 
long been a recognized fact that when the 
head of a household finds a job, the eco- 
nomic status of his home changes immedi- 
ately, resulting in the withdrawal of 1, 2, 3, 
or more members of the family from the 
labor market. 

In the meantime the employment office is 
confronted with all of these individuals and 
must attempt to find positions which they are 
equipped to fill. There will be thousands 
of perplexing cases, and it will be a tempta- 
tion to label them “unemployable.” It is 


here that the conscientious interviewer will 
take more care than ever in trying to find 


some tangible asset which will assist him 
in giving the applicant an occupational 
classification. 

Many will need retraining in order to re- 
gain the skills lost as a result of idleness dur- 
ing the depression. Others may need to be 
taught new skills for which there is a mar- 
ket. The public employment office staff 
must know where to direct these clients for 
such training. There may also be a large 
number who will need treatment for lost 
morale, often the most difficult cases of all. 


The Prospects for Young People 


The number of young people who have 
come into the labor market since the depres- 
sion is variously estimated at between 2 and 4 
million. They have presented themselves for 
work at a time when apparently youth is not 
indemand. Employment, such as there is, is 
given to skilled and experienced workers. 
Unfortunately, few industries are looking be- 
yond the present and the immediate future. 
This is a most disconcerting situation for the 
average young man or woman to face, espe- 
cially for those who have been led to believe 
that a world of opportunities was awaiting 
them. However, in spite of the events of the 


past few years, it would seem that these young 
people are the ones who have the least to 
worry about; sooner or later youth will be in 
demand. No industry or society can perpet- 
uate itself without a continuous influx of 
young people. 

Industry is just beginning to awaken to the 
danger of delaying too long the entrance of 
young people into the occupational world. 
Apprentice-training plans are getting under 
way, hastened by the threat of shortages in 
several skilled occupations. The recruiting 
of college graduates by many large firms 
is again becoming an important activity. 
These are essential steps if the supply of 
skilled young workers and potential execu- 
tives is to keep. pace with our industrial life. 
The demand for youth may vary in its inten- 
sity, but it never abates entirely. There is 
every reason to believe that the employment 
curve for youth is rising and will ascend to 
much higher levels as industrial momentum 
continues to gain. 


The Attitude of the Staff 


There can be but one attitude for the mem- 
ber of the public employment office staff to 
assume toward the job seekers with whom he 
comes in contact, and that is an attitude 
of friendly understanding. This involves, 
among many other things, a realistic knowl- 
edge of general conditions that, upon analy- 
sis, may not prove so discouraging as many 
fear them to be. Interviewers must hesitate 
a long time before labeling anyone ‘‘un- 
employable.” ‘They must be alert to dis- 
cover in the applicant qualities of character, 
personality, potential capacities, and skills 
which may be termed “‘assets.””. They must 
search for possibilities just as eagerly as the 
physician searches for hopeful signs in the 
patient whose mind and body he is trying to 
mend. Such an attitude will do much to 
assist in the placement of the unemployed, 
the cornerstone of the whole reconstruction 
program. 
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BOOK NOTES 


EMPLOYMENT RESEARCH, an Introduction to 
the McGill Programme of Research in 
the Social Studies, by Leonard C. 
Marsh, Oxford University Press, Tor- 
onto, 1935 

Employment Research is predicated upon 
the theory that factual surveys furnish the 
best foundation for effective social provision. 

Believing that enlightened public opinion 
is a prerequisite of informed legislation, 
McGill University has published this study 
of employment conditions in Canada, in 
order to give the average citizen some statis- 
tically accurate information on the subject. 
The book includes tabulations, charts, graphs, 
and their interpretations that will assist the 
reader to formulate his conclusions about the 
best way of bringing about an adjustment be- 
tween the supply of and demand for workers. 

The author, however, makes it clear at the 
outset that the guidance to be derived from 
social study is not of the same type as a 
chemist expects from his analysis, an engineer 
from his blueprints, or a doctor from his 
diagnosis. Nevertheless, the task of social 
engineering demands the same systematic 
appeal to the facts and the same carefully 
thought-out plan of action. 

The necessity for a qualitative as well as a 
quantitative analysis of the labor market is 
another principle of employment research 
stressed by Mr. Marsh. He says: ‘“‘The 
difference between unemployed groups 
should be recognized as clearly as in most 
industrial fields the differences of occupa- 
tions and skills are recognized among the 
employed . . . The unemployed are the 
formerly employed—part of the potential 
working force of the community.” Unem- 
ployment is not to be looked upon as a prob- 
lem of trade depression calling for emergency 
relief “until business picks up’—but rather 
a continuous problem in which the unem- 
ployed must be studied in conjunction with 
the employed and in relation to the con- 
ditions and opportunities that prevail in 
the community. ‘Economic capacity’’, the 


author states, ‘“‘constitutes a second dimen- 
sion, which, though it may be difficult to 
obtain, is needed for a really effective 
measurement of the labour force.”’ 

The survey under discussion, then, deals 
mainly with the composition, mobility, and 
extent of the labor market and with occupa- 
tional and industrial placement possibilities. 

McGill University is also sponsoring other 
employment studies. These include a bat- 
tery of tests to be administered to a group of 
representative unemployed men of all skills. 
The same tests will be given to a comparable 
group of employed men in an effort to find 
out the qualities which make for success in 
holding a job. Another study under way 
deals with the methods of engagement which 
characterize a number of the main industries 
in Montreal and will indicate to what extent 
the demand for labor is organized. 

R 
How PuysicALLy HANDICAPPED PEOPLE 
Finp Work, a Manual of Placement 
Procedure, Prepared by Division of the 
Handicapped, New York State Em- 
ployment Service, New York, 1935 

This manual deals with the work oppor- 
tunities of the physically handicapped and 
techniques which have been found helpful in 
developing openings for them in private 
industry. Some very practical suggestions 
on placement procedure are offered, both 
as to how interviewers may determine the 
kind of work handicapped applicants can do 
satisfactorily and how they can convince em- 
ployers of the competency of handicapped 
individuals. 

Several chapters are devoted to an ex- 
amination of the types of employment open 
to persons with various kinds and degrees of 
disabilities. These are summarized in a 
chart showing the suitability of a number of 
occupations for individuals with certain 
handicaps. 

Another useful chapter answers some of the 
objections against hiring handicapped per- 
sons commonly raised by employers. 
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Operations of the United States Employ- 
ment Service, September 1935 


FURTHER increase in the total number of 
A persons actively seeking jobs through 
the United States Employment Service was 
revealed by the report of September opera- 
tions. Following the registration of 655,746 
new, previously unregistered job seekers 
during the month, the active file stood at a 
record total of 8,696,821 on September 30. 
The continued increase in the size of this file 
in recent months has resulted from the 
abnormally large number of registrations 
recorded since the end of May, when regis- 
tration with the Employment Service was 
required of relief employables. The monthly 
average number of new registrations received 
since that time has been over twice the aver- 
age volume of new applications per month 
(315,000) reported prior to May. 

The active file of the United States Employ- 
ment Service now contains one of the largest 
registrations of job seekers in the world. In 
comparison, employment exchange reports 
published in the September issue of the 
International Labour Review show the fol- 
lowing active registration totals: 


Great Britain, August 1935...... 1,947,964 
iseremany, July 1935.6... 26000506 2,124,701 
France, August 1935........... 415,844 
oS 8: re 78,171 


September new applications represented a 
decline of 16.1 percent from the previous 
monthly volume, continuing the downward 
trend in registrations from the peak totals 
reported in July. During September the 


total number of applications from both new 
registrants and previously registered persons 
was 1,174,618, a decline of 18.6 percent from 
August. 

Employment offices reported 232,164 
placements in gainful employment during 
September, a drop of 4.4 percent from August. 
These placements do not include assign- 
ments on works projects and work-relief jobs, 
although the "Employment Service partic- 
ipated in making 150,213 such assignments. 
Field visits to employees made by Employ- 
ment Service representatives in search of job 
opportunities numbered 72,962 in September. 

Offices of the affiliated State employment 
services received 361,297 new applications, 
55.1 percent of the total; made 96,732 place- 
ments, 41.7 percent; and reported 3,713,468 
applications in the active file, 42.7 percent of 
the-total, at the month’s end. Employees of 
the State services made 23,086 field visits, 
31.6 percent of the total. 

Offices of the National Reemployment Serv- 
ice received 294,449 new applications, 44.9 
percent of the total; made 135,432 place- 
ments, 58.3 percent; and reported 4,983,353 
applications in the active file at the month 
end, 57.3 percent. National Reemployment 
Service representatives made 49,876 field 
visits, 68.4 percent of the total. 

The Employment Service made 23,751 
placements of veterans in September, regis- 
tered 31,101 veterans for the first time, and 
reported a total of 531,717 veterans registered 
for work on September 30. 
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UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY OPERATING STATISTICS 
STATE EMPLOYMENT AND NATIONAL REEMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


JANUARY 1935 THROUGH SEPTEMBER 1935 
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SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS 
ComBINED STATE EMPLOYMENT AND NATIONAL REEMPLOYMENT SERVICES, SEPT. 1935 









































New APPLICATIONS PLACEMENTS AcTIVE FILE 
STATE 

Total Veteran Total Veteran Total Veteran 

Rin 5 C55 Skee 8, 041 290 3, 313 350 163, 966 7, 825 
Rees ese 1, 520 85 1, 799 189 41, 461 2, 295 
a eee 5, 022 248 6, 038 515 91, 767 5, 285 
ee | ee 84, 290 7, 022 23, 427 2, 932 291, 321 27, 486 
SSS SS ee oan 7, 361 335 3,219 402 88, 831 6, 057 
Connecticut........ 6, 833 269 3, 276 217 67, 463 4,711 
ee ee 1, 064 35 573 51 15, 474 883 
ERMC a SG a 9, 462 461 2, 307 173 155, 312 8, 317 
ee ee 11, 703 287 5, 635 276 288, 784 11, 280 
Se ert se 2, 834 178 2, 678 178 34, 983 1, 561 
NS ee ee ret 45, 188 3, 145 12, 215 1, 255 271, 645 23, 274 
OS ere merry 12, 102 553 7, 200 761 235, 396 14, 850 
OS a Se eee 5, 627 247 6, 013 _ 675 81, 248 5,725 
NS Se ee ee 4, 071 179 3, iz 557 168, 341 9, 537 
eee 4, 957 213 2, 638 540 201, 603 12, 726 
SND SR sic ets 1, 242 61 1, 583 246 175, 353 11, 827 
DES sa. cissnn wesc 3, 096 184 1, 300 142 37, 811 2, 934 
RN: hee keees 4,819 176 1, 535 151 97, 468 5, 986 
Massachusetts........ 23, 674 1, 292 3, 462 264 282, 299 19, 363 
Diiciieem. ......5.5. 49, 181 2, 775 4, 558 408 246, 753 16, 436 
Minnesota........... 16, 094 788 10, 994 1, 024 137, 628 9, 735 
Mississippi. ......... 17, 985 215 3, 285 179 161, 280 7, 209 
ee ee ee eee 23, 420 955 7, 637 828 294, 725 17, 702 
DIN 5s 5 sis 6 4 6.01 4, 042 116 5, 034 421 39, 790 2, 315 
EE SCOPE e. 3, 840 158 5, 729 531 65, 648 4, 341 
| ee ee 1, 220 70 1, 185 151 6, 119 289 
New Hampshire...... 1, 310 72 414 27 30, 672 2, 359 
PW BOTOIY F565: 40 os 21, 691 907 3, 409 163 312, 434 23, 548 
New Mexico......... 4, 321 149 1, 875 305 53, 029 3, 334 
Now Work. s2...55.00. 79, 614 3, 030 14, 736 984 936, 060 58, 320 
North Carolina...... 21, 345 471 5, 584 439 183, 038 7, 635 
North Dakota........ 3, 559 108 2, 507 185 40, 282 1, 722 
ert. Wobieuue ae 23, 157 900 13, 903 1,174 325, 002 23, 008 
Oldebomn........... 9, 146 306 2, 021 241 166, 705 16, 608 
Rice wik woe ee's 2, 613 209 8, 258 669 89, 761 6, 676 
Pennsylvania........ 36, 948 1, 302 7, 120 884 1, 261, 846 58, 639 
Rhode Island........ 2,171 106 513 59 53, 556 3,175 
South Carolina...... 8, 947 207 2, 957 183 167, 691 7, 036 
South Dakota........ 3, 075 91 2, 824 389 63, 025 3, 279 
ee a ae 15, 328 297 1, 400 191 264, 405 13, 693 
Ric ss iis le 12, 621 526 7,114 1, 132 302, 010 17, 757 
SS eee rrr 2, 994 111 3, 055 420 35, 761 1, 905 
EOE 706 9 977 45 18, 556 625 
0 err 12, 242 327 3, 932 356 146, 966 7, 389 
Washington......... 6, 826 244 5,118 597 182, 171 12, 844 
West Virginia........ 6, 992 221 3, 077 323 138, 268 8, 148 
Wisconsin. .......... 16, 270 842 7, 346 1, 065 117, 501 9,118 
a 1, 585 79 1, 730 230 11, 553 859 
District of Columbia. . 3, 617 250 1, 893 274 54, 060 4, 091 
United States...... 655, 746 31, 101 232, 164 Za, 131 8, 696, 821 Dau, 747 
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